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Do Your Banking by Mail 
The Douglass National Bank 


of Chicago 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $210,000.00 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
(Noted Abolitionist) 


Member Federal Reserve System 


THE RACE’S LARGEST BANK 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
RECT TEIES SIUIIT ni ceiisnssncsansssasesensnetedese ss PRESIDENT 


President of the Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., Makers of High-Brown 
Face Powder. 


DESC Eee is. | JRIEMOIY vas sdpbwasesadessee FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Alderman, City of Chicago; Publisher; Major-General of Uniform 
Rank, K. of P. 

REV. JOHN W. ROBINSON ............ SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Pastor St. Mark’s M. E. Church. 

Oe Ae we 5 8 | a CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Attorney; Supreme Atty., K. of P.; Pres. Appomatox Club. 

[ey eee ot ee: SECRETARY, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Physician and Surgeon 
ee i ee | inka ce kbeuckssedstensseteecannasoates DIRECTOR 
Dealer in Stocks and Bonds. 

OI RE OS Te a ee re DIRECTOR 
Grand Master, F. & A. M .of Illinois. 
ee PEER. cies us hbo akabAeahes sends hav sseabnsae'ews DIRECTOR 
Attorney. 
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Physician. 
ee oS E acne chenh bende Sean sane y au sbane een DIRECTOR 
Member Illinois State Legislature. 
ak ee REE Tokaus Naseawcedp ness cab sanseesesn ne daw DIRECTOR 


Assistant Pastor, Olivet Baptist Church. 


Facts You Should Know! 


That the Douglass National Bank of Chicago is the first National Bank owned and controlled 
by Colored people ever authorized by the United States Government. 


That, being a National bank, located in the Central Reserve City of Chicago, you can do your 
banking with it by mail as conveniently from any part of the United States as if you were in 


Chicago. 


That we pay 3% interest on your deposits. 


$—ONE DOLLAR OPENS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT—$ 


Why not send one dollar now and have the satisfaction of knowing that you are a depos- 


itor in the FIRST national Bank of the Race? 


Address: 


THE DOUGLASS NATIONAL BANK 


3623-25 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MAKE USE OF YOUR WEAPONS 


ERTAIN classes of white people have long 
felt that Colored people were not worthy of 


of any consideration whatever—that’s why 
they. have constantly turned the deaf ear to their 
pleas for better housing conditions, better schools 
for their children and an opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing for themselves and their families. 

They have had no cause whatever to fear the 
Colored people for until recently, most of them re- 
mained in the South where they accepted disfranch- 
isement as a condition that could not be overcome. 
The South, therefore, remained solid, for only 
white people were per- 
mitted to vote. The 
constant stream of 
black folks moving 
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CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES. 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of 
The Half-Century Magazine. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
25 cents a year 


Canada, 40 cents a year 
Foreign, 50 cents a year 
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SCANDAL 


HAT Colored newspapers have improved in 
the past decade is obvious to the most casual 


observer. From the little poorly made up 
four page affairs of a few years ago to our splendid 
twenty-four page journals with the magazine and 
picture sections is a long jump indeed. 

But while there is more news, many of the Color- 
ed papers, following the beaten path of the white 
journals are filling their columns full to overflowing 
with scandal of every kind. Bold headlines on the 
front pages tell of murders, forgeries, robberies, 
fist fights, suicides, deaths from alcoholism, raids, 
a cutting affray or twe, 
news of the cabarets, 
and scandal of the most 


If. you receive a copy and vicious kind. 


North brings with it 
many problems that 
make the white people 
sit up and take notice. 

The lack of laborers 
to carry on Southern 
industries and the lack 
of hands in the cotton 
fields and other agri- 
cultural pursuits is not 
only affecting the South 
but the entire country 
dependent on the South 
for cotton and other 
semi-tropical products. 

More than that, these 
Colored people,  dis- 
franchised all their lives 
in the South will all 
have the opportunity to 
vote which means that 
there will be thousands 
of new voters in the 
North, West and East, 


have not subscribed, same was probably sent you as a 
sample. We are sure you will like our magazine, and we 
would greatly appreciate your subscription, which is only 
25 cents a year. We ask those receiving samples, as well 
as subscribers, to show the magazine to others, so that 
they, too, may have a chance to subscribe. We take pleas- 
ure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mall all 
subscriptions to THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 5202 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fraternal and religi- 
ous news, philanthropy, 
commercial progress, 
and education are 
squeezed in the smallest 
possible space on the 
back pages. 


The average white 
person, reading one of 
our journals would get 
the impression that we 
are a race of thieves 
and murderers, that all 
of our women are disre- 
putable and that scan- 
dal is the very breath of 
life to us. Why not 
clean up a bit and seek 
some news that is clean- 
er and more uplifting. 


Let us tell other peo- 


sufficient to sway the election to the one party or 
to the other, whether it be a municipal, state or 
(Continued on page 14) 
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ple of the good we are doing that they may have a 
better opinion of us. 


Copyright, 1923, by the Half- 
Century Co., Inc. All rights re- 
served. 









T is early in the 
Twentieth Century 
and one of the biz 
railroad systems has 
just completed a 
branch line through 
Briggsville. This 
fact causes its three 
thousand inhabi- 
tants to hope that 
some day their city 
will become a commercial center. With 
this thought in mind they begin to 
paint and repair their houses and im- 
prove their streets. The Colored peo- 
ple, however, do not share the prosper- 
ity. Their roofs still leak, their walls 
remain filthy, and the windows broken. 
The landloard refuses either to repair 
or sell the wretched hovels to the Col- 
ored folks, lest they become proud and 
arrogant. 

The Colored people 
“Community Improvement Society” 
and elect McKenzie Wilson leader. 
Wilson goes to the landlord to ask him 
to repair their houses. This the land- 
lord steadfastly refuses to do. The or- 
ganization decides that Wilson must 
move to scare the landlord into repair- 
ing for those who remain. 

Wilson purchases a pretty home two 
miles from the Colored settlement and 
moves his family into it. The white 
neighbors represented by Jefferson 
Davis Sapp, offer to buy his home at 
a bigger price than he paid for it. He 
refuses to sell and they decide to force 
him to move as they do not want any 
Colored people in their neighborhood. 

Wilson and Eureka are anxious to sell 
out, lest the white people burn them 
out, but Grandma wants her son to stay 
and fight it out. Wilson, after con- 
sulting the Improvement Society, de- 
cides to stay. 

While Eureka and Leonidas entertain 
Aleck Hall and his sister Glendora, 
Wilson and his wife discuss the advis- 
ability of their children marrying. 





organize the 


“That ain’t nothin’ but nonsense. 
Better be thinkin’ ’bout gittin’ "Reka 
some clo’es together fer her weddin’ 
an’ figgerin’ out what you goin’ to say 
to Lonnie when he tells you he’s goin’ 
to tie up with Dora,” Wilson chuckled 
to himself and prepared to go to bed. 

When the company had gone and 
the family asleep, Wilson lay awake 
thinking of his recent experiences—of 
the threatening letters he had received 
from white neighbors who wanted him 
to move. 

He had not told Lizzie, his wife, lest 
she be even more frightened than ever. 
He did not want to sell and move out 
lest the white people triumphantly de- 
clare they had scared him out and then 
they would treat the Colored people 


» them. 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


By Jane Jones 
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Carelessness of the Sap family causes considerable damage by fire, but 
in hope of arousing the latent prejudice of his neighbors, Sapp 
accuses Wilson of trying to burn him out. 


even worse than they ever had. He 
was so deeply concerned in the matter 
that when the mantle clock struck 
twelve, he was as wide awake as when 
he had gone to bed. Unable to sleep 
he rose from his bed, slipped on his 
coat and trousers and went out on the 
back porch. 

He had not been there more than 
five minutes when the smell. of smoke 
and a roaring as of fire startled him. 
Running quickly, he saw Sapp’s chick- 
en house wrapped in a blaze that was 
swiftly eating its way along the fence 
to the house and the barn. 

What should he do? Should he rouse 
the Sapp family and tell them of the 
trouble or pretend he hadn’t seen the 
blaze and let them take the conse- 
quences? If he went back to bed and 
let the fire rage, the Sapp family might 
be homeless or they might even perish 
before anyone discovered the fire.. If 
they were all dead, they couldn’t cause 
any more trouble. Still if he roused 
them and helped to put out the blaze 
he might win Sapp’s undying friend- 
ship and gratitude. s 

“If my house was on fire,” he re- 
flected, “I'd want someone to tell me.” 

He hurried across the yard with the 
intention of rousing the imperilled fam- 
ily when the thought struck him that 
if roused, the Sapps might accuse him 
of starting the blaze. 

Again he hesitated. With a crash the 
fence and one side of the barn fell 
toward the house, igniting the back 
stairs. In another moment the flimsy 
curtain at the kitchen window caught 
and blazed up to the ceiling. In an- 
other moment the lives of the immates 
would be endangered. Wilson ran to- 
ward the Sapp house. He would save 
That was the only Christian 
thing to do. 

He leaped up the short flight of steps 
and seized the iron knocker just in 
time to hear excited voices inside cry- 


ing, “Fire! Fire!” It had been dis- 
covered already. Quickly he retraced 
his steps. By this time the Wilson fam- 


ily had been aroused by Grandma, who 
was a very light sleeper. 
Wilson explained that he had been 


IN MIDSUMMER 


= me lie ’neath a spreading tree 
And watch white clouds roll by, 

When the burning sun beats merciless 
On the corn fields, in July. 


Or let me rest by the mold’ring mill, 
Down by the rippling stream, 
And list to the honey bees’ drowsy 
hum, 
And dream, and dream, and dream. 





first to see the blaze and that he had 
gone to inform the Sapps when they 
discovered it themselves. 

Vigorous work of the firemen soon 
extinguished the blaze, the commotion 
subsided and the Wilsons went back 
to bed. But the Sapps did not sleep 
any more that night. Their house was 
damaged, their furniture ruined by 
smoke and-water, their chicken house 
and barn destroyed and their fences 
and garden ruined . 

Mrs. Sapp claimed that she had seen 
a figure emerge from the direction of 
Wilson’s house just about the time they 
had discovered the fire, and felt sure 
that the Colored man had started it. 
At dawn, however, they discovered the 
burnt out embers of a bon fire back 
of the chicken house where Mrs. Sapp 
had disposed of some old mattresses and 
other rubbish the day before. Later on, 
Robert confessed, he and some other 
boys in the neighborhood had thrown 
a log on the fire that had smouldered 
all night. Sapp had used kerosene in 
the chicken house as a disinfectant and 
accidently overturned the can on the 
dirt floor. He had thought no more 
about the matter an simply left the 
doors and windows open so that the 
fumes would blow away. ‘Evidently 
the oil had saturated the dry grass 
about the chicken house and the sparks 
from the bonfire had ignite dit. 

However, his wife’s idea struck him 
favorably and he decided he would tell 
his neighbors that Wilson had attempt- 
ed to burn him out. Therefore to carry 
his point, he had carpenters to repair 
the damage from the fire and to erect 
a high, spiked iron fence about the 
place; this he topped with barbed wire, 
“as a protection against the darkies,” 
he explained. 

Sapp’s resentment was growing more 
and more bitter. 

The summer passed uneventfully and 
save for the unlovely spite fence rear- 
ing itself to the very eaves on three 
sides of the Sapp house, the Wilsons 
found little to disturb their peace. True 
enough, they had frequently heard the 
older Sapp scolding his son Robert for 
smiling and nodding at the Wilsons as 
they passed. When his father wasn’t 
around, however, the boy would always 
say “hello” to Leonidas and Eureka 
when they met on the street. But the 
older Sapps kept their heads carefully 
turned whenever the Colored people 


passed them. 

“Tain’t nothin’ in yo’ pocket whether 
they speaks or not,” Grandma said. “I 
kin sleep jes’ as good when they don’t 
speak as when they do.” 

(To be continued) 
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THE TABLE IN THE WILDERNESS 


OSEMARY WIL- 
SON was wp 
against it. It 
wouldn't have been 
so bad if she had 
been brought up in 
a big city that of- 
fers chances to the 
unskilled, or if she 
had been trained 
to do anything besides the housework 
and plain sewing. But as it was the 


future looked pretty bleak to Rose- 
mary. 


Her mother had been dead since she 
was fourteen and-from that time on she 
had kept house for her invalid father 
and paid the bills out of the tiny pen- 
sion allowed him. Now that her father 
had laid down his earthly burden even 
that small source of income was cut 
off and Rosemary had nothing at all 
save the little three room cottage and 
the tiny garden spot back of it. She 
counted her cash—just seven dollars 
and fifty cents—not even enough to 
pay her fare to any big city and board 
her until she could find work. Even if 
she could go to the city she wondered 
what she could do to earn a living 
when she got there. She could sew a 
little, she had sewed from time to time 
for the townspeople, but that was be- 
fore Margie Jones made her first visit 
to Chicago. 


Three years before when young girls 
in the little town were content with be- 
ruffled dimity dresses and ribbon sash- 
es in summer and serge middy suits in 
winter the villagers were satisfied with 
Rosemary’s work. But when Margie 
Jones returned from her first visit east 
with a bead covered Georgette dress, a 
eanton crepe with picot edges and a 
winter dress of some kind of fuzzy ma- 
terial she called duvetyn that was laden 
with wooden beads, the town had gone 
bead crazy and demanded that she 
make them the kind of dresses that 
Margie wore. Rosemary found that 
sewing on beads one,at a time. was slow 
work and the crepe stuck to her work- 
roughened fingers. It took her more 
than a week to make one dress for Nan 
Brown and Nan’s mother felt that three 
dollars was an awful price to pay her 
for just the making of one dress, when 
she could buy one already made by 
mail for five-ninety-eight. 

Margie had just returned the week 
before and brought with her some 
strange Egyptian clothes with bright 
colored stripes running around them 
and bright red shoes and hats. Indeed 
sewing nowadays, Rosemary thought, 
was a work of art, a deep, dark mys- 
tery to the uninitiated. 

Housework offered no open door, for 


By Mary Brown 






With neither money or work, she faced starvation in their midst, and 
no one offered to help, but when they saw a strange man 
in her house—that was different. 








nearly all of the inhabitants of Cedar- 
ville did their own housework. Of 
course Judge Barham’s wife kept a 
maid and a cook, but they had two re- 
liable girls, big strong girls who could 
attend the furnace in winter, mow the 
lawn in summer and wash the windows 
like men. The postmaster’s wife kept 
a girl to help with the work, too, but 
Hilma had been with her mistress for 
fifteen years, and would probably stay 
there till she died. One or two col- 
ored families had occasional help, but 
they too had women who came to 
them regularly, and felt no need to 
change. 

Starvation stared Rosemary in the 
face and poverty seemed to hold her 
in its clutches and dared her to move. 
She had a tiny bed of lettuce, a few 
rows of radishes, and a small patch of 
beans ready to eat, but the beets and 
carrots and the cabbage would not be 
ready for at least two months and the 
cucumbers and tomatoes were just put- 
ting forth the first tiny blossoms. She 
would buy a small piece of bacon to 
cook her beans with and make corn 
cakes to eat with them. That would 
keep her alive for a few weeks, but 
what would she do when the cold 
weather came? There was no money 
to buy fuel, and even less hope of get- 
ting warm clothes. 

Even if she could find a buyer for 
her home, she would get almost noth- 
ing for it. It was too much of a prob- 
lem for Rosemary. She donned her 
best black dress and the hat she had 
rejuvenated with shoe polish and 
walked slowly up the dusty road that 
lead to the little church on the hill. In 


Cedarville one went to church whether 
cne wanted to or not—non church go- 
ers were ostracized from good society. 
It was unheard of to stay away from 
church unless you were ill, in the lat- 
ter case you had your nearest neigh- 
bor to ask the congregation to pray 
for you and the village doctor to come 
and prescribe for you. 

She was early, and as she sat quietly 
waiting for the service to begin she 
idly turned the pages of the hymnal. 

“Place on the Lord reliance, 

My heart with courage wait,” 
she read. She had tried to be courage- 
ous and patient too, but when one is 
slowly starving to death, it’s pretty 
hard to be patient, and when one’s 
home town offers nothing in the way 
of earning a living and there is no 
money to go elsewhere in search of 
work, it’s rather hard to have courage. 
She continued to turn the pages. 

“He prepareth a table before me, 

In the presence of my foes.” 

Certainly hunger and cold were foes. 
Why didn’t He provide for her or 
show her how to provide for herself? 

She chatted gaily with friends and 
neighbors after the service, she held 
her head high. She must not let any- 
one know her financial condition. She 
had too much Wilson pride for that. 
They would never know how little she 
had until they found her starved to 
death. 

For six weeks she lived on lettuce 
and beans and the tops of radishes, 
until the little garden was picked clean. 
The cucumbers were not big enough 
to eat yet, and the tomatoes were still 

(Continued on page 14) 
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THE SMITHS MAKE A DISCOVERY 


Part Two 
By Langston L. Davis 





LEO had always used curling irons 
. to straighten her own hair but she 

wanted to impress on her custo- 
mers that she was first-class and up to 
date, so she used tongs as other hair- 
dressers did. Everyone knows that a 
pair of curling irons open easily when 
you squeeze the handle and will spring 
together again when you release the 
pressure. Mandy therefore squeezed the 
tongs in the same manner, but they re- 
mained tightly closed. Then she found 
that they worked in exactly the reverse 
manner. She took a small piece of hair, 
clamped the irons down on it and pulled 
away. Horrors! the hair stuck to the 
iron and-the whole piece came off. Her 
iron was too hot. An awful smell per- 
vaded the room and the atmosphere 
became hazy with smoke. She tried 
again, this timte using a little more 
grease and a cooler iron. The hair did 
not come off this time, neither did it 
present a very straight appearance. She 
went over it again, this time with bet- 
ter results. Finally, she found that she 
would have to go over each piece three 
or four times before the hair was 
straight enough. 

Two hours later Mandy, with her hair 
laden with grease, looking as if it had 
beeyg starched stiff, and with some ir- 
regular waves in the front, fished fran- 
tically in her purse for the necessary 
silver coin with which to pay her bill; 
not finding it, she was forced to ask 
for credit. 

“T ’clare, Madam Smif, I done lef’ my 
money home. T sure thought I had it 
in my .bag. I'll have to ask you to 
trus’ me this time.” 

Whereupon Josh, in a businesslike 
manner placed a charge of 50c after 
Mandy Coles’ name, and went out to 
see about putting his preparation in the 
drug stores and barber shops around 
town. 

By night every Colored barber shop 
and drug store had a supply of Smith’s 
World Wonder Lay Down Hair Po- 
made but he had collected no cash from 
any of them. His customers had in- 
sisted that they only accepted goods 
on consignment. Josh was new in the 
selling game and believed what they 
told him. Neither was he familiar 
enough with commercial customs in 
general to realize he should have had 
the customer to sign a receipt for the 
goods delivered. 

Returning home, he charged his fif- 
teen customers with 12 jars each and 
sat down in his old Morris chair to rest 
from his toil and watch Cleo as she 
struggled with Lulu Upthegrove’s hair. 

“Mrs. Smith, my hair’s kinda split 
on the ends, don’t you think it needs 
clipping or do you singe?” Lulu asked. 

“T don’t do either, I just presses the 
split ends together again, Mrs. Upthe- 


Too frequently members of the race plunge into the commercial game with 


the illusion that the only requisites for 


conducting a business enterprise 


are enough money to purchase a stock of goods and a desire to escape 
hard work—hence the frequent failures. 





grove, that’s a new way,” Cleo an- 
swered. 


Mrs. Upthegrove left an hour later 
with her hair pressed and greased and 
plastered in place, but on arising next 
morning it presented the appearance of 
sheep’s wool. Therefore she returned to 
Cleo to demand the reason why. When 
Madame Ross did her hair it stayed 
straight a week, even in hot weather, 
and when Madame Gray-Brown did it, 
it would stay straight two or three 
weeks, even when the weather was 
rainy. Cleo was puzzled, but she had 
to give some kind of satisfaction or 
lose a customer, so she said: “Why, 
Miss Upthegrove, that’s jes’ ’cause yo’ 
hair ain't nevah been did right befo’. 
Now when I gits it in trainin’ it 
won't do that. I'll fix it up a little fo’ 
you now.” 


Mrs. Wythe Cochrane passed the 
Smith establishment, read the glaring 
sign and breathed a sigh of relief. Mrs. 
Cochrane had five grown daughters 
she hoped to marry off in the near fu- 
ture and all five had to pay frequent 
visits to the hair dresser. Mrs. Coch- 
rane felt the strain of suppyling her 
daughters’ wants, and welcomed this 
opportunity to have their hair done 
cheap. Now there was Sally Lous who 
had a wonderful peach-colored skin, 
an abundance of unruly red hair and 
because she was the prettiest in the 
family always had the best clothes. 
Straightened and marcelled, Sally Lou’s 
hair was very pretty, and with her re- 
gal carriage and stylish clothes, her 
mother felt sure that some day she 
would marry her into her rightful place 
as leader of society in the little town. 
Elsie Jane, the youngest girl, had a 
beautiful light brown skin and bright 
black eyes, but her bobbed hair pre- 
sented an unsightly appearance indeed 
without the aid of the hair dresser. 


Mrs. Cochrane purchased her grocer- 
ies and retraced her steps to Cleo’s, 
bringing her five daughters with her. 
Tomorrow was Sunday and they would 
probably have a good many callers 
after church. They must look their 
best. The hair dresser was over- 
whelmed with such flourishing  busi- 
ness. She hardly knew where to begin 
and the six women, none of them 
midgets, filled the little room. 


Cleo put the wash boiler on, cut up 
two bars of laundry soap and added a 
little sal soda to cut the dirt. Begin- 
ning with Mrs. Cochrane herself and 


taking them in turn, she washed them 
all, then when she had finished sham- 
pooing the last head she combed them 
out in the order in which she had 
washed them. It was a pretty hard 
job, the combing out, because more 
than an hour had lapsed between the 
washing and combing processes, which 
permitted the hair to dry in little hard 
snarls and become matted together. 
Black hair, red hair, sandy hair and 
dark brown hair on the floor—enough 
to fill a pillow case rewarded Cleo’s 
labors. Seven hours later, her task 
complete, Cleo pocketed the  hard- 
earned $3.50 and lay down to rest. 


During the first week Cleo washed 
and straightened thirteen heads arid 
took in $5.00 in cash. The rest of it 
had been charged to the customers’ 
accounts. Josh had put out fifteen 
dozen jars of hair pomade at $3.00 a 
dozen (the druggist having assured 
him they bought everything they sold 
at half price), but he had collected no 
money, for they told him that nothing 
had been sold. 

“You've got to advertise your stuff, 
Josh,” Seligman told him. “Folks 
don’t know anything about it.” 

Josh, therefore, parted with $3.00 for 
an ad in the weekly Colored Agitator. 
But sales did not increase by leaps 
and bounds, as Josh expected, and 
when he again called on the merchants 
a month later, he found that only 
seventeen jars had been sold. Even 
so, he couldn’t collect anything. Three 
succesive druggists told him that they 
never paid for such articles until the? 
had sold them all. Josh saw no rea- 
son to go any farther. There wasn’t 
any doubt but that the entire fifteen 
merchants to whom he can consigned 
goods would tell him the same thing. 


Josh decided he would invade the 
outside world. He would put his pom- 
ade in the big cities and have the 
money pouring in to him from all over 
the country. He therefore packed his 
suitcase, borrowed another $50 from 
Cleo and departed. His fare to the 
first big town, a night’s lodging and 
three meals reduced his pile of money 
considerably, and one week later he 
returned home with five cents in his 
pocket and an order for 30 dozen jars 
of pomade to be shipped on consign- 
ment, express prepaid. 

Thirty dozen jars of pomade kept 
both of them busy for two days, filling 
and labeling. As money was getting 


(Continued on page 8) 
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A pink printed voile dress piped in 
white with a white sash tied at the 
side front may be worn afternoons 


or to the informal hop. 


A green gingham frock with white 


linen collar, cuffs and pockets has 


one’s monogram embroidered thereon. 
The hat of white hemp has a bow of 


ee ee 
~~ 





PRETTY FROCKS 
FOR VACATION WEAR 


For cool mornings the tomato Rosh- 
anara_ blouse and 


of white crepe marocain is worn with a 


with its collar vest 





A blue dotted foulard 
frock with a navy velvet girdle should 
not be omitted. With 
gray felt hat trimmed in navy velvet. 


and white 


it one wears a 


A white canton crepe dress may be 


worn on many occasions, especially 


when the skirt is box pleated and the 


sleeves long. A crisp white organdie 








a ' _ gray baronet skirt and a hat of tan- _. 
black velvet. Girdle and tie are of gerine straw. collar and a narrow tie in one’s favor- 
black velvet. ite color completes the costume. 
WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 

OLORED shoes remain with us. straps in red, green, orange and blue and vie with the slender Egyptian 

Solid colors that predominated are favored. mummy frocks sans both curves and 
early in the season are giving way to Cotton crepes are quite correct for fastenings. 
white, black and faun colored strap hot weather. They are used in the con- Necklines vary according to the 


slippers banded with contrasting colors. 
Broad straps coming from under the 
foot across the instep offer sharp con- 
trasts in both material and colors to 
the rest of the shoe. For sports and 
morning wear, white canvas slippers 
with bright colored ankle and ball 


struction of afternoon gowns, sports 
costumes and blouses, which are elab- 
crately embroidered in gay colors. Al- 
paca also is favored for chemise frocks, 
suits and sports costumes. 
Mid-Victorian skirts that are a rip- 
pling mass of tiny ruffies have returned 


taste of the wearer, but there is little 
variation in the choice of necklaces— 
regardless of the price we pay for them, 
ten cents or ten thousand dollars, the 
correct thing just now is a_ single 
strand of pearls closely hugging the 
base of the neck. 
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THE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION AND ITS LEADER 








Rev. L. K. Williams 


T the reorganization of the Na- 

tional Baptist Convention in 1895 
Rev. E. C. Morris, D.D., of Helena, 
Ark., was elected President and served 
until his death on September 5, 1922. 


At the forty-second 


annual session 
held in St. Louis, Mo., December 6, 
1922, Rev. L. K. Williams, D.D., of 


Chicago IIll., was elected President. 

This new leader is recognized as 
one of the wisest, sanest and yet withal 
one of, the most prayerful leaders of 
his time. As pastor of great Olivet 
Baptist Church, which has quite ten 
thousand members, splendidly organ- 
ized and working in departments, Dr. 
Williams is in charge of what is said 
to be the largest single unit in the 
world. 


Dr. Williams is an Alabaman by 
birth and a Texan by adoption, train- 
ing and education. 


As yet it is too soon to say much 
about his administration of affairs, but 
I venture to affirm that Negro Baptists 
are enjoying a larger degree of united 
action and fellowship than they have 
done for many years. 


The younger and more progressive 
Baptist ministers see in Dr. Williams 
the human magnet which will ultimate- 
ly unite all elements of Negro Bap- 
tists into one mighty working whole. 


The new leader loves men and men 
in return love him and follow him as 
by intuition. His influence is well il- 
lustrated by the recent incident anent 
the Publishing House. The whole 
project of the building of the Publish- 
ing House in Nashville, Tenn., had 
been stalled for want of an immediate 


$50,000. Dr. Williams, as with a magic 
wand, by prayer and faith, found $20,- 
000 of this amount through a Negro 
bank in Chicago and his example so 
stirred others who had the work at 
heart that by a combined effort they 
secured the remaining $30,000. So that 
now the construction of what is called 
one of the largest and most modern 
Luildings of our day is steadily going 
forward. 

It is often said of some great states- 
man: “He fought bitterly all his life,” 
but this cannot be said of Baptist 


preachers. Our very profession makes 
us “kind-hearted and affectionate one 
toward another,” as Paul puts it. 

With what appears to be a success- 
ful drive for one hundred thousand 
dollars inaugurated; with twenty-one 
delegates now enroute to represent us 
in Sweden at the Baptist World Al- 
liance, it seems to be the general feel- 
ing among Baptists everywhere that in 
the future we are going to undertake 
and put over bigger tasks for the good 
of the race, for the whole world and 
for God, than ever before. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE BAPTIST CONVENTNON 


Having successfully led the Baptists 
of Illinois for the past three years as 
President of the State Convention, Dr. 
L. K. Williams has been forced to re- 
sign because of increased duties as 
President of the National Baptist Con- 
vention U. S. A. 

When Dr. Williams was elected Pres- 
ident of the Illinois State Convention 
it was a very small group of workers 
indeed; it is now one of the largest 
State conventions in the Union. The 


year that Dr. Williams was elected, the 
convention raised about $200.00 at the 
annual meeting, and at the close of his 
administration it succeeded in raising 
$12,000.00. The number of Baptists in 
the State has increased from 35,000 to 
75,000 in the last few years. 

The newly elected offi cers of the 
Illinois State Convention are: Dr. J. J. 
Olive, President; Reverend E. L. Ran- 
dall, Secretary; Anthony Overton, 
Treasurer. 


The Smiths Make a Discovery— (Continued from page 6) 


low, and the oil likewise, the last few 
jars contained very little of the per- 
fume—just a drop or two, hardly 
enough to give it any odor at all, while 
the first jars filled contained such a 


liberal quantity that it lay in little 
puddles in the jars. 
When this first big shipment had 


been sent off and the fifteen dollars ex- 
press charges paid, only twenty-five 
dollars of the original one hundred and 
fifty remained. 


“Money’ll commence rollin’ in pretty 
soon,” Josh assured Cleo. 


-Pwo months after her first shampoo 
Mandy Coles returned for another, pay- 
ing for the first one and charging the 
second. Three of Mrs. Cochran’s 
daughters also had been in, but had 
had the work charged to their mother. 

Lulu Upthegrove’s hair, after three 
treatments, became so short and brittle 
and so much had been burned off that 
she was obliged to go to Mme. Gray- 
Brown in hope of having it restored 
to its former condition. 

Sally Lou Cochrane likewise com- 
plained of her hair being brittle and 
scorched in places, ‘nd as Sally Lou 
was the family beau , and had almost 
landed Dr. Gordon, \frs. Cochrane de- 
cided she would be wise to take on 
another washing and send Sally Lou to 
Mme. Gray-Brown. 

Contrary to Josh’s_ predictions, 
money from out-of-town merchants did 
not come rolling in. In fact, his re- 
peated requests for money either 
brought no reply at all, or the mere 


statement that there had been no call 
for the goods. This condition made it 
necessary for him to make another trip 
to see how the pomade was moving. 

The first merchant he called on said 
that although he had kept the pomade 
displayed in the most conspicuous 
place, it did not move. He showed 
Josh his wares wedged in between two 
other hair preparations. There was 
little doubt why they had not moved. 
Josh’s cheap, greenish glass bottles 
with their dirty yellow contents, la- 
beled with dull grayish black ink, were 
unattractive indeed with the bright red 
and gold labeled octagon jars on one 
side and the green labeled white opal 
jars with the silver tops on the other 
side. 

By the end of the third month, their 
funds exhausted, more than $100 worth 
of goods out on consignment and ten 
dollars on the books of unpaid for 
shampoos and hair pomade sold at 
home, with nearly every customer com- 
plaining that her hair had been burned 
off, pulled out, faded, made brittle and 
split by the treatment received at the 
Smith establishment, Cleo returned to 
her wash tub and Josh to his shoe 
shining. 

Why? Because the goods were not 
right—they were giving no value for 
the money. They did not understand 
that first-class preparations that meet 
public approval and create permanent 
customers are usually the result of 
years of study and experimenting. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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HE Spingairn Medal, awarded an- 

nually for the most distinguished 
achievement by an American citizen of 
African descent, goes to Dr. George 
Washington Carver of Tuskegee In- 
stitute for 1922. The medal is award- 
ed to Dr. Carver “in consideration for 
his services in agricultural chemistry, 
his recent recognition by a British 
Royal Society, and for lectures on agri- 
culture during the past year. His 
achievements include developing one 
hundred and sixty-five by-products of 
the peanut and one hundred and fif- 
teen of the sweet potato, for making 
potash and china berry meal from the 
china berry, making vegetable prod- 
ucts and devising a dressing for canvas 
shoes and white and colored washes 
from clay. He has used okra fiber for 
paper, rope, cordage, straw matting 
and carpet, and made twenty varieties 
of laundry bluing. 


Tie Plant village, nean Galesburg, 
Ill, is a unique little settlement in- 
habited by three hundred Colored peo- 
ple who are employed by one of the 
big railroad companies of the country. 
It is one of the very few all Colored 
towns in Illinois. 


The world’s record in rifle fire was 
made by the First Battalion of the 
25th Infantry, stationed in Arizona. 
Every man in the three rifle companies 
of the battalion, about 320 in all, quali- 
fied as marksman or better, which, ac- 
cording to the post records, has never 
been equaled before in the history of 
the United States Army. 


According to figures just compiled 
by the Department of the Interior 
through Howard University, there are 
sixty-five Colored women physicians, 
surgeons and osteopaths in this coun- 
try and five Colored women who prac- 
tice dentistry. 


John D. Gainey of Chicago is said 
to be the first Colored man to be ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief Clerk in the 
Railway Mail Service. He received 
his appointment in July. 


Captain Moody Staten of Spokane, 
Washington, has been appointed Com- 
mander of the Liberian Army by Secre- 
tary of State Charles Evans Hughes. 
This is the highest appointment a Ne- 
gro has received in recent years. Cap- 
tain Staten, who is but thirty-two years 
of age, was appointed Captain in the 
A. E. F. during the World War. He 
has already sailed for Liberia. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 


There is an average of sixty-three 
Colored physidians graduating every 
year, sixty-three dentists and ninety 
nurses. It is also interesting to note 
that there are more Colored doctors 
and dentists practicing in the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Cleveland and Chicago than in all the 
sixteen Southern states combined, 
where approximately eight million Col- 
ored people live. 


Labor shortage on farms in Georgia 
is estimated at seventy-one thousand. 


The Anti-Ku Klux Klan Bill which 
recently became a law in Illinois makes 
it unlawful to appear in public places 
while hooded, masked, or robed to con- 
ceal the identity, to disturb the peace, 
assault with a deadly weapon or to kid- 
nap. The measure was introduced by 
Representative Roberts. 


More than fifty thousand Colored 
people have left South Carolina dur- 
ing the past six months., They have 
migrated northward and eastward in 
search of higher wages and better liv- 
ing conditions. 


According to figures recently com- 
piled, approximately 230,000 Colored 
people have left Gedrgia for the North 
within the past three and _ one-half 
years. 


A. L. Beaty of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been appointed Assistant United States 
District Attorney for that district. 
This is the first position of the nature 
ever held by a member of the race in 


Ohio. 


Meharry Medical College has re- 
ceived announcement of an appropria- 
tion of $90,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York to be used 
in needed alterations and additions to 
the George W. Hubbard Hospital of 
Meharry and the installation and 
equipment of modern operating and 
sterilizing rooms. The capacity of the 
hospital is to be increased from 125 
to 140 beds. 








VACATION 
By Evelyn Eastman 


6¢@ CHOOL 
a” 
And now our fun begins, 

We'll pack our books on a garret shelf 
An’ never read ’em ag’in. 


is done,” the urchins 


We'll hunt for berries in the woods, 
An’ climb the cherry tree, 
We'll fish in the brook from dawn to 
dark, 
Vacation’s here, we're free. 





The Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the Texas Federation of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs met in San Antonio, Texas, 
July 3rd-6th. Mrs. H. E. Williams of 
Corsicana was elected president and 
Miss L. T. Phillips of Cleburne, secre- 
tary for the coming year. They will 
meet in Fort Worth next year. 


The Chicago Music Association, an 
organization of nearly two hundred mu- 
sicians and the largest branch of the 
National Association of Negro Musi- 
cians is making preparations to enter- 
tain the National body in Chicago, July 
24th-27th. Among the features of the 
session will be a concert by artists of 
national renown, a symphony orches- 
tra and a chorus of two hundred voices 
under the direction of J. A. Mundy and 
Harrison Ferrell, Jr. J. Wesley Jones 
is president of the Chicago organization. 


The Young People’s Congress of the 
A. M. E. Church will meet in Birming- 
ham, Ala., August 15th-20th. More than 
two thousand members are expected. 


Bishop A. J. Carey of Chicago is chair- 
man. 


Benjamin Franklin said: 


“Tt is a very decent warrant of sta- 
bility to serve one thing faithfully for 
a quarter of a century.” 


July 1st marks the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Overton Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. of Chicago, who will be re- 
membered as the originators and pro- 
ducers of High-Brown Toilet Prepara- 
tions. In twenty-five years this busi- 
ness has grown from a small one-room 
shop to one of the finest equipped con- 
cerns in the world. Today this is an 
international institution with its agen- 
cies and customers dotting this coun- 
try from coast to coast and in other 
parts of the world. 


Its sales records show an annual out- 
put of many million packages of face 
powder, talcum powder, face creams 
and hair preparations, an unquestion- 
able evidence of the quality of its prod- 
ucts. 


- We take pride in pointing to this 
institution as a mark of Negro com- 
merce and industry farthest advanced. 
It should be a source of endless in- 
spiration fo our young men and wo- 
men. 


Every loyal household should know 
of this firm and its products. 


Let us not forget that through com- 
mercial development and increased me- 
chanical skill our race may hope to 
gain recognition and other advantages 
now denied us. 








YOUR HAIR 
STAYS 


Combed and Glossy 
WHEN YOU USE 


EVERGLOSS 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 


ing and 
It Will Stay Combed All Day! 


Ladies with Bobbed or Shingled 
Hair will find Evergloss 
indispensable. 


Pleasing odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or 
clothing. 


Price, 50 cents a jar. 


Special Offer to Agents and 
Barbers. 


VAN TYLE’S CREAM HAIR 
DRESSING FOR MEN 


Holds Stubborn Hair in Place 


Manufactured only by 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5344 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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| SEASONABLE. DELICACIES 





Circassian Salad 

Take equal amounts of young car- 
rots, beet roots and new potatoes. Boil 
and when they are quite cold, cut them 
into little slips about the length of 
your little finger by half the thickness. 
Dress them in an ordinary French 
dressing, made as follows: 

Put into a big bowl half a teaspoon- 
ful of made mustard, one quarter of a 
teaspoonful of sifted sugar, salt and 
pepper. Rub them well together with a 
wooden spoon. Add _ slowly three 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil and two of 
vinegar, rubbing in each few drops as 
you pour them. Toss the salad well in 
this mixture and serve. 

Orange Salad 

Take three oranges, one cup of wal- 
nut meats, one-fourth teaspoon salt, 
one-half :package dates, three table* 
spoons of cream cheese and a dash of 
paprika, and arrange on lettuce leaves. 
The oranges should be separated in 
sections and the stones removed from 
the dates. Whip the cheese until it is 
light and creamy and use it to stuff 
the dates. Cover all with Mayonnaise 
or French dressing. 


Jellied Vegetables 

Take two large carrots, two large 
turnips, one small cauliflower, half a 
pint of shelled green peas, and one 
quarter pint of heads of asparagus and 
dice. Put all the vegetables in a pan 
with water enough to cover. Drain well 
and thoroughly chill. Make a jelly by 
softening one tablespoonful of cold 
water for five minutes and then add 
one quarter cupful of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
paprika. Cook and allow to thicken 
slightly, then stir in the vegetables, 
turn into a wet mould and place on 
ice. Serve with mayonnaise or lettuce 
leaves. 


Peach Velvet 

Take one and one-half cups peach 
pulp rubbed through a coarse strainer, 
and add one-half cup powdered sugar, 
one-half cup chopped walnuts, one tea- 
spoon of vanilla. Mix well, fold in one 
and one-half cups whipped cream, pour 
in mold, cover, pack in equal parts of 
cracked ice and rock salt for three 
hours. 


Pineapple Salad 

Slice a fresh pineapple in quarter inch 
slices, remove the core and place on a 
lettuce leaf» Lay a spoonful of fresh 
cherries on each slice and a few shelled 
pecans. Cover with the following 
dressing: Boil one-half cup sugar with 
one-fourth cup of water until it forms 
a thin syrup, then press in ten marsh- 
mallows. Pour slowly: over the beaten 
white of an egg. Beat well, then cool 
and pile on top of the fruit. 





Apricot Cream 
Soak one envelope of gelatine in cold 


water ten minutes, dissolve in one- 
fourth cup of scalded milk, and add 
one-half cup of sugar. Strain into a 
bowl, set in a pan of ice water, stir 
constantly until the mixture begins to 
thicken, then add the beaten whites of 
two eggs, one-half pint of heavy cream, 
beaten stiff, one cup of fresh apricots, 
that have been peeled and cut in dice, 
and one-third cup of chopped figs. 
Turn into wet mold, garnishing the 
bottom and _ sides with halves. o¥ 
skinned apricots and chill. 


Watercress Soup 

Clean and parboil a bunch of water- 
cress for ten minutes. Drain and chop 
fine, put in a pan with two and one- 
half cups of water, and add one onion, 
one small stalk of celery, a tablespoon- 
ful of minced parsley and a tablespoon- 
ful of tapioca. Cover and let simmer 
half an hour. Remove the onion, press 
the balance through a sieve, add a 
tablespoonful of flour and one and one- 
half cups of evaporated milk. Stir well, 
let boil a few minutes and serve. 


Crabmeat 

Cook one cup of tomatoes with a bit 
of bay leaf, a teaspoon of diced onion, 
a small stalk of celery, and a sprig of 
thyme for fifteen minutes. Rub through 
a strainer. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add two tablespoonfuls of green 
pepper and cook three minutes with- 
out browning. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and then smooth, add the 
strained tomato and bring to the boil- 
ing point. Add one cup of milk and 
when it again boils add the slightly 
beaten yolk of an egg, to which has 
been added one tablespoonful of milk. 
Now add one cup of crab meat, salt, 
pepper, paprika, cayenne to taste. 
Cook five minutes, add a little butter 
before serving. Serve with rice and 
garnish with red and green peppers. 
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IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH | 


He Raised It 


Three men were brought to court 
for stealing. Sam had stolen a dog, 
Tom had stolen a cow, and Pat a 
limousine. 

“Well,” said the judge, turning to 
the first miscreant, “where did you get 
that dog?” 

“T raised him from a pup,” Sam re- 
plied. 

“Where did you get that cow?” the 
judge asked the second man. 

“Had him since he was a calf,” was 
the reply. 

“And,” he asked of the third man, 
“where did you get that limousine?” 

“Your Honor,” Pat replied, “I got 
that when it was a little flivver.” 


Why Worry 

Mother: “I don’t want you to marry 
Frank.” 

Leonie: “Why not, Mother.” 

Mother: “Because I think you will 
be able to do much better later on. You 
may meet someone you like better bye 
and bye.” 

Leonie: “Oh, why worry about that 
now, Mother, plenty of time to think 
about it when I meet the man.” 


True Enough 


“T’ve learned how to make trousers 
last.” 

“How?” 

“By making the coat and vest first.” 


One on Dad 


Father: “I never stayed out late 
nights when I was your age, [ never 
smoked or drank, never wenc to shows, 
and I saved half my salary every week. 
Will you be able to tell your son the 
same thing when you’re my age?” 

Son: “Well, not witk as straight a 
face as you do, Dad.” 


Hard to Understand 

Sparks: “There are two times in a 
man’s life when he doesn’t understand 
women.” 

Ashe: “When is that?” 

Sparks: “Before he marries one and 
after he marries.” 


No Difference 


Mother: “Son, you are always at the 
tail end of your class. Why don’t you 
study and see if you can’t get up to 
the head?” 

Son: “What’s the difference, Ma? 
They teach the same thing at both 
ends.” 


No Cause for Worry 
Mistress (to prospective cook) “My 
husband is very hard to please.” 
Applicant: “Oh, that’s nothin’, mum, 
my cookin’ ain’t never pleased mine in 
all the forty years we been married.” 
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Do You Need Money? 
If So, This Is Your Chance. 


Most of our agents make more money in three hours than 
they can make elsewhere in a whole day. 
You can earn money as fast as you wish. 


HIGH-BROWN Products sell twelve months in the year. 


IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 
that means success or failure to the 
agent in the field. 

YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 


Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 
institution. 
HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 
ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 
experimental stage. 
They have been used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 

We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 

Reliable and Energetic Persons. 

If you wish to make big money: 





If you wish to utilize your spare time profitably: 


Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 
ment—Opportunity knocks. Write today for 
agents’ terms. If you don’t know how to sell, 
we will teach you. 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. Chicago, Ill. 





NOW YOU NEED A SET OF PUFFS! 


Set of cluster puffs, 
made of finest qual- 





ity French ringlet 
hair — about 23 
beautiful puff curls, 


Same of second 
quality hair 


$1.97 


The New Winona 
Bob — the very 
latest thing — of 
finest ringlet hair, 
with comb attached 


so that it can be 
easily adjusted to 
make a wonderful 
| ecoiffure, 


| $5.95 
Second qualiiy 
air, 
The New Winona $3.50 


THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 
6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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7% Yearly on the Overton Building First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Principal and interest payable in Chicago at the Douglass National Bank 
in United States gold coin of the presen t standard of weight and fineness. 


By 


THE OVERTON BUILDING 


ZI] E have erected a monument; a build- Overton Court, on the South by Thirty-Sixth 
1 ing inside and outside that will Place, with an alley on the East. This property 
stand as a memorial to Negro enter- is owned by the Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Com- 
prise and thrift. The building illus- | pany, the largest manufacturing enterprise in the 
trated is the architect's drawing. ‘United States, owned and operated exclusively 
Location iby Colored People; sole originators and produc- 
This building is located on State Street, |S of the famous line of HIGH-BROWN 
the principal thoroughfare in the City of Chi-| TOILET PREPARATIONS. References: R. 
cago; convenient to all parts of the city, and|G- Dun & Co., The Bradstreet Co., or any bank 
within easy access to the best and fastest trans- OT banker. 
portation facilities. Located at 36th street, in 
the very heart of Colored activities of Chicago, 
and only twelve minutes to Chicago's great 








Proprietary 
The building and grounds are owned by the 
‘Overton Building Corporation. 





business center or “Loop’’—the greatest retail | 


district in the world. Building 
The building occupies the block bounded; This is the finest building ever erected and 
e- by Colored people — reinforced concrete 


on the West by State Street, on the North by 








- 
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A Monument to Negro Thrift and Industry 


A CAUSE FOR PRIDE : 


and modern in every respect — absolutely fire- 
proof. 


Purpose of Issue 


The rapid growth and expansion of the busi- 
ness make larger quarters necessary. Accord- 
ingly, we have issued First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds to the extent of $200,000.00. 


Authentication 
Title is guaranteed by the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company—a firm with assets of over $14,000,000. 
The property is without any liens, debts, or en- 


cumbrances whatsoever, except this Gold Bond First 
Mortgage. 


Value and Security 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


They have earned and merited the confidence our 
people have placed in them. 

Make your earnings yield the greatest returns pos- 
sible. 

These Overton Building Bonds are perhaps the last 
“High Grade” Bond issues which will be placed on 
the market to yield 7%. 

If you have watched the financial reports recently, 
you have observed the remarkable price advance on 
Bonds of the better grades. The better Bonds are not 
yielding such high rates of interest any longer. 


Management 
The proven integrity and combined experience of 
the executives of this company (especially in the pro- 
duction and sale of toilet preparations) give these 


These 7% Gold Bonds are secured by a closed ; bonds a security and value that merit your support. 


First Mortgage on the land, building and equipment, | 


having an estimated value on completion of over 
$385,000.00. These bonds mature serially in, from 


four to ten years. 


Dated July 1st, 1922 | 


How You May Buy These Bonds 
These bonds are sure to sell quickly, as they are the. 
first “gilt edged” securities by Colored People and 
for Colored People. It is giving your support towards 
maintaining the Negro in the front ranks of industry 


Interest ic payable every six monthe—Jenuary let and commerce—not only without risk of financial 


and July Ist. 


Income 


|loss; but you are sure to be benefited by a good re- 


turn on your investment. 


The rate of interest on all good securities is rap- 


The estimated annual income will be approximately | jdly falling. So if you can buy—make up your mind 


4\4 times the total interest on the entire Bond issue. 


A Brief History of the Business 


A quarter of a century in business. In twenty-five 
years this business has grown from a small, one-room 
shop to one of the finest concerns in the world for the 
production of toilet articles. 


Today this is a national institution, with its agencies 
and customers dotting the country from coast to coast. 


The reasons for this remarkable growth are not 


hard to find. 


The Overton-Hygienic Co. has given service and 
made HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations superior in 
quality. 


They have done more—they have given our people 
more specifically what they need in the line of cos- 
metics and opportunity. They have spared no ex- 
pense in putting out attractive packages. They have 
put honesty and skill into every preparation offered to 
the public. 


They are a firm of proven dependability and high 
character, marketing nothing but reliable merchandise. 





now. 
Bonds in denominations of $100 and $500.00. 
You may buy as many bonds as you wish. 


It is our firm belief that those who have a genuine 
interest in race development will prove it by buying 
some of these bonds. 


Cash—or easy payment arrangement may be made. 


MAIL US THIS COUPON 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., 
5200-5204 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I wish to buy of your First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


(quantity) 


Your price for these bonds is 
I enclose draft (or Money Order) for a total of 


My address is: 


Address: Street and 
Number or R. F. D. 











If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 









SALES 


(G-N) 


Consult 


have a room to rent 

have a house or flat to rent 

want to rent a house or flat 

want to buy real estate in Chicago 


want to borrow money on real estate 







Us 


want to rent a room in a private family 


RENTING ~ :: 


INSURANCE 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


REAL ESTATE BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE 


Second Mortgage Loans Made 
If out of town write us for full particulars. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


(G-N) 
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YOUR CORNS HURT 


"WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM? 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old 
aching corn or callous for two vr three nights. The 
sureness stops and in a shert time you can lift it off without a 


hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 


toes and lal callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 
Price, 25c 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
Liberal 


Jeg 
Aa 
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THE TABLE IN THE 
WILDERNESS 
(Continued from page 5) 
hard and green. Rosemary’s seven 
dollars and fifty cents had dwindled 
down to one dollar an thirty-five cents. 
Her supply of food was gone. She 
was discouraged, for she had prayed 
long and desperately and done the best 
she could, yet nothing had come to 
her, and the future still offered her 

nothing but starvation. 

From her place in the window she 
could see Hilma, the postmaster’s 
maid, putting milk and fruit in the ice- 
box—Rosemary had _ forgotten’ the 
taste of milk. She looked the other 
way. Old Mrs. Hobbs, her mother’s 
friend who lived on Peachtree Pike, 
was coming up the walk carrying a 
basket on her arm. 

“Jes’ thought I’d come over an’ 
bring you one of my cherry pies, Rose- 
ma’y, an’ some fresh rolls I baked to- 
day. You looks so kinda peaked child 
I jes’ bet you ain’ takin’ proper care 
o’ yourself, bein’ alone an’ all.” 

“Oh, I’m well enough, Mrs. Hobbs,” 
the girl replied, “but it’s kind of lone- 
some here.” She tried to appear un- 
concerned, though she felt like snatch- 
ing the basket from her old friend. 

When her visitor had gone the hun- 
gry girl eagerly devoured the two hot 
rolls, the glass of jelly and half of the 
pie, then prepared for bed. 

She had brushed her short curly hair 
till it shone and donned her faded blue 
negligee preparatory to reading her ac- 
customel chapter, when she heard a 
tap at the front door. 

Holding the lamp high above her 
head, she peered through the screen 
door into the darkness. 

“Beg pardon, miss”—it was a man’s 
voice—‘“‘can you tell me where Ben- 
nett McKenzie lives?” She could see 


(Continued on page 15) 


USE YOUR WEAPONS—Con. fr. p.3 
national election. 

‘Colored people should not forget 
that the vote is a weapon they can 
hold over the enemy’s head and by 
meas of it, gain at least some of 
the rights and privileges so long 
denied them. 


THE SMITHS MAKE A 
DISCOVERY 
(Continued from page 8) 

The name was not right. The public 
will remember the short, snappy de- 
scriptive name. “Smith’s World Won- 
der Lay Down Hair Pomade” was a 
misnomer. In the first place the prep- 
aration did not make the hair lay 
down; in the second place it was far 
from a world wonder and the name 
was too long. 

His labels were cheap makeshifts 
and not at all attractive. Josh did not 

(Continued on page 21) 
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TABLE IN THE WILDERNESS 
(Continued from page 14) 


the speaker’s face. He was tall and 
brown and his handsome face seemed 
familiar to the girl. 

“Bennett McKenzie’s dead . . . but 
he used to live on the other side of 
the church there, about a quarter of a 
mile south,” she replied. “There’s no 
one living in his house now . . . it’s 
stood idle about three years.” 

“I’m his brother . . . I’ve been away 
nearly twenty years now, most of the 
time in the Yukon, where mail only 
reached me once a year. I wrote when 
I could, but I havent heard from him 
for four years now, so I came back 
to see . ee 

So this was the young brother she 
had heard Bennett McKenzie speak of. 
She had heard him tell her father what 
a bright child he had been and how 
he had sent him away to boarding 
school when he was twelve. He had 
visited the boy once or twice, but had 
never had the boy come back and visit 


him, always keeping him in summer - 


school when the winter term was over. 
Finally, when the boy had finished he 
went to the Yukon mining country and 
stayed there “to make his pile.” Old 
Bennett McKenzie had proudly exhib- 
ited checks and drafts the boy had 
sent him, and curiously wrought pipes 
and charms made by the Canadian In- 
dians. Indeed, the older ,McKenzie 
had been very proud of his brother. 
In short, he considered him a genius, 
a wizard and the kindest-hearted 
youngster in the world. 

“Thanks, miss. Is there any place I 
could get a room around here for the 


_ night, or is there a train out of here 


before morning?” he asked. 

“No, the next train goes at seven 
in the morning, and I don’t know any- 
one who could accommodate you to- 
night, unless it is Reverend Gray, but 
you could stay at your brother’s house 

. . I'd be glad to show you the way.” 

It never occurred to Rosemary to 
be afraid of the handsome stranger. 
Quite as naturally as if she had known 
him all her life, she chatted and sym- 
pathized with him in his loss. A mus- 
ty odor greeted them as they opened 
the dead man’s cottage . . . dried up 
roses from the funeral wreaths and 
withered leaves crunched beneath their 
feet on the dusty carpet. Dust an inch 
thick covered everything, pictures lay 
on the floor, the fastenings having 
given away. Moth-eaten clothing hung 
in the closets and the blankets on the 
beds were a mass of moth holes. Mus- 
try, dreary, desolate, dirty! Rosema- 
ry’s inborn sympathy and hospitality 
shrunk from the idea of anyone spend- 
ing the night in such a place—espe- 
cially anyone so handsome as this 
stranger. It couldn't make any dif- 
ference what folks thought—she would 
soon be starved to death anyway, so 


(Continued on page 19) 
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WHY DON’T YOU GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR RACE? 


Know the History of the Colored People 
“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLORED PEOPLE” 


— CONTAINS — 
A history of the race. 
The present status of the race. 


Statistics of the colored churches, showing the number of 
churches, number of church members, value of church 
property and total membership of each denomination. 


A comparison of the various religions of the world, showing the 
difference between Christianity and other religions, such 
as Judaism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, etc. 


A comparison of the various denominations, showing the real 
meaning of Methodism, Catholicism, Presbyterianism, etc. 
Dreams. Superstitions. 

Beauty Hints. Horoscopes. 


The latest census, showing the pumber of colored people in 
different states and cities of the United States. 


A four-year calendar. 
And much more useful information. 
128 pages and cover - - - Regular Price 50c 


For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any 
address for two silver dimes or 20 cents in stamps. 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 
Contains such well known songs as 
“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 

“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 

“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 

“WHEN THE WORLD'S ON FIRE.” 

“CALVARY.” 
“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c. 


For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


“The Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar’’...... $2.50 
This book should be in your library. Postage, 10c extra. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


5200 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Wealth of Glorious Hair! 


For Sale by All 
Reliable Dealers 


Agents Wanted 
Write for Terms 





EF, the bs seeker after beauty naturally has to give 


the hair the most careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. 


You will be glad to compare your hair with that of your friends after 
you have used HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER; then the natural 
beauty of your hair will be brought out to its best advantage. 


HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is a combination hair grower and 
straightener and is known to stimulate hair growth in some of the 
most hopeless cases. 


High-BROWN HAIR GROWER is without a doubt the best and 
most excellent article of its kind; it is a preparation we look upon with 
pride; all we ask of you is—try it. In a beautifully lithographed 
metal container. Price, 50 cents. 

Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown Shampoo Soap, 25c; High- 
Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send 


you this combination for $$1.00 postage paid, if it cannot be secured from 
your druggist. 


If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 


Prepared only by 
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DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
By Arthur Jewell Wilson, C. P. A. 





THE ADVANTAGE OF ABANK ACCOUNT 


ANK accounts are divided for con- 

venience into two large classes— 
checking accounts and savings ac- 
counts. Every person wants a bank 
account if for no other reason than 
it is an indication of prosperity. In 
the following paragraphs I shall give 
you a few reasons why one should save 
money and some of the advantages of 
the two classes of bank accounts. 

The advantages of a checking ac- 
count are numerous. 

To the private individual it is con- 
venient, it is easy to pay bills by mail, 
provides a permanent receipt and 
gives the person using the check a 
higher credit rating with the people 
with whom he trades. 

It protects the funds used in one’s 
personal business from theft. 

It allows you to become 
known as a responsible person. 

It affords proper business record for 
the disbursement of money because a 
paid check which is properly endorsed 
is not only a clear record of the trans- 
action which occurred, but is sufficient 
evidehce in matter of disputes or court 
cases for proof of a payment of debts. 

It prevents fraud, since no disburse- 
ments can be made except by the per- 
sons who have the right to sign the 
checks, thereby preventing to some ex- 
tent misuse of funds by the individ- 
uals within the firm or business and 
loss from persons outside the business. 

It is convenient to the users. 

It gives the firm the opportunity to 
form suitable banking connections to 


better 


be of advantage in time of business - 


expansion. 

“Savings accounts are not only in- 
surance against the turns of fortune, 
but also a means of seizing golden op- 
portunities which are so often lost 
through lack of a small amount of 
capital,” according to A. W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose pri- 
vate fortune is one of the three larg- 
est in America. 


A wise man is one who knows that 
the key to success and independence 
is thrift. Thrift means spending less 
than you earn. A thrifty man learns 
to know the value of a dollar, and 
spends in such a manner as to secure 
the full value of the money. 

It is the duty of every individual to 
systematically save something every 
week in order to prepare himself for 
future emergencies or opportunities. 

Today we read and hear everywhere 
of better ways to save and invest 
money than in the ordinary bank sav- 
ings account. Let me give a word of 
advice to the small investor. 

Whereas, there appear from time to 
time wonderful opportunities for a 
small investor, the majority so present- 
ed to the general public are very ques- 
tionable. I will herein include a list 
of investments which are usually dis- 
astrous for the small investor and a 
list of investments that are usually 
profitable. 


Under Bad Investments I would list 

Mining stock. 

Oil stock. 

New discoveries or inventions. 

Real estate in a distant place. 

Land development schemes. 

Patent rights or secret processes. 

Investments requiring ‘quick deci- 
sions. 

Special inducement or special offers. 

Inside tips on new proposition. 

Playing the stock market on a mar- 
gin. 

Investments offered by unscrupulous 
white people to Colored investors. 

I would usually consider as Sound 
Investments the following: 

Government securities. 

Bonds of any reputatble company 
secured by real estate in the vicinity 
of your own home. 

National bank stock. 

Other investments O. K.’d by your 
banker. 





Corporations Must File Return 

Dear Sir: The auditor for the cor- 
poration of which I am president ad- 
vises the filing of an income tax for 
the fiscal year just ended. Our at- 
torney says that it is not necessary, 
since the net income was less than 
$2,000. What should be done? 

—L. Jones. 

Ans.—Your attorney is wrong; the 
auditor is correct. The law specifical- 
ly states that all corporations must file 
a return for income regardless of the 
amount of its income. The only cor- 
porations exempted from this rule are 
those who have filed a claim for ex- 
emption with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


Taxes Paid Deductible 

Dear Sir: Are taxes paid to the Gov- 
ernment deductible in income tax re- 
turns? =o}, ¥. 

Ans.—Federal income taxes are not 
deductible in an income tax return, but 
personal property taxes, and all other 
assessments made by the Government 
are deductible unless the assessment is 
made in property improvements. Cor- 
porations are allowed to deduct state 
franchise taxes and U. S. capital stock 
taxes paid. 


NEED MONEY? 
You can earn in in your 
time. For particulars, write, 
Brown, care Half-Century, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. III. 


spare 
Mary 
5202 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS— 


10c per agate line. No ad accepted 
for less than 30c. 














HELP WANTED—MALE 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN—TO SELL HIGH- 

grade toilet articles d:rect to the 
trade; sell on sight; can make $12 to 
$15 a day. Address F. Hill, 5344 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 
STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY 

in their spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 











HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GIRLS—E X PERIENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 


WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote’ 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 

between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous exper-ence. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 
zine. 








REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—2 flat bldg.; stone front; 

8-9 rooms; fine neighborhood; steam 
heat, elec.; all modern improvements; 
31 ft. front; a real buy; $12,500. CD-41, 
Half-Century Magazine. 


FOR SALE—FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 

ing, brick, strictly modern; good 
transportation; electric lights, steam 
heat, hardwood floors. In first-class 
condition. Price $19,500; $5,000 cash, 
balance like rent. Address M. C-26, 
The Half-Century. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Apperson Jack Rabbit; 

8-cyl., 5 disc wheels; many extras; 
in excellent mechanical condition; 
paint and upholstery in fine condition; 
$650. Address VB-40, The Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


FOR SALE—Dodge 





Roadster, Ist 


class mechanical condition; 5 tires; 
extras; a bargain. 
Century Magazine. 
7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 

—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Half-Century. 


Address I. T., Half- 
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You Don’t Have to Die 


To collect on a 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


In event of death it will keep your family from 


want, of course, but WHILE YOU ARE LIVING 


it enables you to 


Send your children to college 

To buy a home 

To provide handsomely for old age 

To travel 

To make a profitable investment 

To provide yourself with some coveted luxury 


Death claims are given our prompt attention. 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3615 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance Agents wanted. Department H.C. 


THE CHOICE OF THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 
Tableware That Never Turns Brassy 


(In patterns that reflect refinement.) 
The Briar Rose or Bristol patterns of bright nickel silver, 26 pieces. 


Six 
Teaspoons 
Six 
Table- 
spoons 
Six 
Knives 
Six 
Forks 
One 


Butter 
Knife 


One 
Sugar 
Spoon 





NE ng a i Pa a EE ee ME eee ee CRON $4.50 
Set of 26 pieces, bright nickel on steel base..............- 1.67 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street, Chicago 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


By Helene Martin 








To Iron Pongee 


Pongee garments should be dried 
thoroughly before ironing and pressed 
on the wrong side, if they would keep 
the original soft texture When they 
are ironed wet, or sprinkled before 
ironing, or pressed on the right side, 
they are apt to be spotted and stiff,. 
—Mary Jones, N. Y. 


Sewing on Snaps 

Snap fasteners should not be sewed 
on thin materials such as organdie, 
voile and Georgette. Instead, sew 
them to a separate piece of the mater- 
ial that is just a little wider than the 
snaps, and whip this strip on both 
edges of the material. This prevents 
the snaps from showing when the ma- 
terial is ironed.—G. U., Pa. 


If You Use a Coal Stove 

I save all my paper bags and old 
newspapers to keep coal in. I fill the 
paper bags full of coal out in the coal 
shed and pile them in the coal box in 
the kitchen. When I haven't bags I 
roll the coal in newspapers and tie up 
and place in the coal box. When the 
stove needs coal during the day I just 
lay in a bag. This saves dirt and coal 
from being spilled on the floor, and 
eliminates the noise in case my baby 
is asleep.—A. G., La. 


To Make Soap Flakes 


Instead of cutting up soap for the 
boiler or purchasing soap in flake form, 
which is a little more expensive than 
in the bars, just put your soap through 
the food grinder. Grind several bars 
at a time and keep in a jar thus saving 
time on wash day.—P. W., III. 


Pressing Woolens 

In pressing woolens it is well to use 
2x wool pressing cloth or one that is at 
least partially wool as it will prevent 
that shiny appearance on the seams 


that are pressed with a cotton press 
cloth—V. Q., Ind. 


Lumpy Sugar 

When Confectioners sugar is lumpy, 
put it in a large paper bag, lay on the 
board and roll with the rolling pin. 
This saves a lot of trouble and you 
will not have sugar all over every- 
thing as you often do in trying to put 
it through the sifter or rolling it on 
the bare board—I. R., N. J. 


Cleaning Satin Slippers 

Dark colored satin slippers may be 
cleaned with a stiff brush and a little 
cleaning fluid. Rub the shoe with the 
moistened bristles, with a circular mo- 
tion to remove the dust, and with a 
long stroke to lay the nap.—R. S., Ga. 
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| THE TABLE IN THE WILDERNESS— (Continued from page 4) 


it wouldn’t matter what she did. 

“In pretty bad shape,” the stranger 
smiled. Rosemary thought his face 
handsome indeed. 

“Please,” she said, “if you won't 
think me unladylike to suggest it, I’d 
let you stay at my house all night. 
It’s too dirty here and everything is 
so wormy. You can catch the early 
train, so the neighbors needn’t know.” 

“Thank you, miss, you’re very kind. 
It is pretty bad here, but I’ve slept in 
worse places up in the Yukon,” he re- 
plied smiling. 

“But I’m not afraid of you. 
your brother very well. 
father’s friend. You can sleep in fath- 
er’s bed and besides I’m going 
away soon, so I don’t care what folks 
think.” She consoled herself with the 
thought she wasn’t lying about going 
away, for if she starved to death, she 
certainly would go somewhere. 

“Let’s try the parson’s house, miss. 
Maybe he’ll take me in,” the stranger 
suggested. 

But Reverend Gray had gone to see 
a sick member of his flock at the other 
end of town and his wife refused to 
take in anyone she didn’t know. He 
might be Bennett McKenzie’s brother, 
and he might not be, she didn’t know, 
tor she hadn’t seen young Adam Mc- 
Kenzie since he was twelve, and she 
couldn’t take any chanceS. He might 
just be a robber or something. 

He joined Rosemary, who was 
watching from the front gate. 

“Then you will have to stay at my 
house, Mr. McKenzie,” she told him. 

It would have taken a stronger man 
than Adam McKenzie to resist an in- 
vitation coming from a fairy-like crea- 
ture crowned with dancing short curls. 

“Thanks, Miss e 

“Wilson,” she supplied. 

Hours later, when Adam McKenzie 
slept the sound sleep of the weary 
traveler, securely locked in her fathers 
room, Rosemary lay awake on _ her 
couch, wondering what the villagers 
would say if they knew she had per- 
mitted a rank stranger to stay in the 
house all night. She took grim satis- 
faction in the thought that whatever 
they said about the matter would make 
very little difference, since one dollar 
and thirty-five cents wouldn’t keep 
anyone alive along. Towards morn- 
ing she fell asleep, and, like her guest, 
slept soundly, with the key to his room 
clutched tightly in her hand. 

It was ten o’clock when she awoke 
and realized that her guest had missed 
the morning train and would have to 
stay until the following day. 


Hurriedly she dressed and softly un- 
locked the door of Adam’s bedroom. 
He was already dressed, and donned 
his hat to leave as soon as he heard 


I knew 
He was my 





the click in the lock. 

On learning that he would have to 
remain another day, he realized that 
he had created several complications 
for the young woman that would re- 
quire considerable thought and inge- 
nuity to work out. There was no way 
to leave the house, or indeed the town 
in broad daylight without being seen, 
and the minister’s wife would be sure 
te know him if she saw him again. 
He would simply have to stay in the 
room all day and leave the house be- 
fore anyone was up in the morning to 
keep the people from talking. 

Rosemary had purchased supplies 
for breakfast and dinner and returned 
with exactly three cents of her one 
dollar and thirty-five. But her parents 
had always been kind to strangers, and 
since she was going to die anyhow 
she might as well die quickly. 

They had finished breakfast and the 
stranger was wiping the dishes when 
Aunt Mariah Green came in. Now 
Aunt Mariah lived on scandal; she 
loved it; it was the very breath of life 
to her. Moreover, she could manufac- 
ture scandal out of anything or noth- 
ing. Rosemary trembled when she saw 
her and her pale brown face turned a 
sickly gray. She knew only too well 
that within an hour the whole town 
would know that she had a strange 
man in the house, and that man had 
evidently stayed all night, since no 
one had seen him enter the house that 
morning. 

When the old woman had gone the 
girl, unable to restrain herself longer, 
told the strange man everything. 

“Tt’s a good thing I’m going to die 
soon,” she sobbed. “I’d be so mis- 
erable I wouldn’t want to live when 
she gets through with me.” 

“Poor, brave child,” Adam said. 
“Poor lonely little girl. Have you no 
relatives?” he asked, patting the thin 
little shoulder. 

“Only an uncle in California, but I 
don’t want to go to him,” she replied. 

“But you can’t stay here alone 








TO A FAIR MAIDEN 


AIDEN with the raven tresses 
Floating o’er your ebon eyes, 
Dancing like black wind tossed billows, 
When the storm king rides. 


AIDEN brown with cheeks like 
roses, 
Hide and seek your dimples play, 
Full red lips like luscious cherries, 
Smile so bright the live-long day. 


M AIDEN with the heart of pure 
gold, 
Sweet and tender, loving true, 
Bless me with your sunny presence 
Beauteous maiden, I love you. 
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either—” 


Another tap, at the front door this 
time, interrupted the dialogue. It was 
Mrs. Grant from next door, looking 
very solemn and austere. 


“Rosemary, I want to speak to you 
alone,” she said, closing the door be- 
tween the little front room and the 
kitchen where Adam sat deep in 
thought. 

“Rosemary,” she continued, “I’m 
shocked to learn that any member of 
my church should sink so low as this 
—harboring strange men over night. 
Now, don’t tell me he hasn’t been here 
all night, because I was up at four this 
this morning and he didn’t come in 
here this morning, and besides I saw 
you come in here with groceries— 
more’n you need for yourself. What 
would your father say? Why, it’s un- 
believable that you’d do such a thing 
and you’ve had good Christian train- 
ing, too.” 

Rosemary clenched her tiny fists in 
anger. She had ceased to care what 
they thought—they hadn’t cared any- 
thing about her. No one had done 
anything for her save old Mrs. Hobbs. 

“What do you mean by that, Mrs. 
Grant?” she demanded. “Is it any of 
your business what I do?? Have you 
cared that I have nearly starved to 
death all these weeks? Have you 
bothered to see if I needed shoes or 
clothes, or that I had fire to cook with? 
No. You didn’t care; my hunger 
didn’t pinch your stomach.” She 
stamped her small foot in rage. 

Mrs. Grant hastened to Rev. Gray 
to tell him of the erring member of 
the flock and ask that she be expelled 
from the church. 

Now Rev.- Grant had _ christened 
Rosemary in infancy and had married 
her mother and father a quarter of a 
century before. He therefore visited 
his young parishioner to see how much 
of Mrs. Grant’s story was true. 

As the old man came slowly up the 
walk Adam McKenzie made wp his 
mind. Rising, he opened the door cor- 
dially and held out his hand. 

“Good morning, Reverend’ Gray. 
You don’t know me, but I am Bennett 
McKenzie’s brother Adam and I have 
just come back to claim the finest little 
girl in the world as my wife. You're 
just in time to perform the ceremony.” 

Late that afternoon as Rosemary, 
wearing a white dimity dress, prepared 
a dainty dinner for two, she patted the 
pocket where reposed a fat roll of 
bills her husband had given her to shop 
with and smiled happily at Adam’s 
clumsy effort to peel some apples for 
the pie. Then it was that she realized 


that truly a table had been prepared 
for her in the wilderness—in the pres- 
ence of her foes. 





Get Rid of Pimples and — in 30 Minutes 
i 
VAN TYLE BEAUTY CLAY 
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Three simple steps and the complexion is clear and beautiful. 


and wrinkles will be gone! 
Beauty Clay should be allowed to dry and harden on the skin. 


Put it 
on your face like a thick, creamy lotion; rest, read, or go on with your 
work for 30 minutes. Then wash off the clay. Pimple points, blaskheads 


The complexion clay absorbs them. Vantyle 


It pro- 


duces a pleasant, tingling sensation as it gently but firmly draws black- 


heads and other impurities out of your skin. 
Harmless—It Beautifies—Pure 
Price, $1.00 a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and Barbers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


5344 Wabash Avenue 
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LET US DO YOUR 
PRINTING 


For a limited time we are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered by Parcels Post: 


100 Visiting cards ........... $1.00—Extra quality. . 
500 Business cards .......... 2.00—Extra quality. . 
1000 Business cards .......... 3.00—Extra quality. . 
500 Envelopes, good quality . 2.00—Extra quality. . 
1000 Envelopes, good quality . 3.50—Extra quality. . 
500 Letter Heads, good quality. . 2.50—Extra quality 
1000 Letter Heads, good quality. . 3.50—Extra quality 
1000 Noteheads, Statements, Letter Heads............. 
1000 Four-page folders, 3144 x64% ..........-...006. 
1000 Four-page folders, 4x9 ...........02 ee ee eeeee 
1000 Four-page folders, 6x 9 
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Any information gladly furnished on receipt of two-cent 
Cash must accompany all orders. 
—. AGENTS WANTED. 


JONES & BAKER 
5204 Wabash Avenue 
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CHICAGO 


WE DO THE BEST WORK FOR LOWER PRICES 
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stamp. 


Orders of $4.00 or more post- 


CHICAGO 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


WERE YOU EVER 
EMBARRASSED? 


Called Him a Fool 

I went to spend the week end with 
a girl friend. Knowing that I admired 
a certain fellow she called him up and 
asked him to come over. As I went 
downstairs into the parlor I said, “Oh, 
look, its pouring down. What a shame 
—we'll have to stay in.” 

“But it’s an ideal night to talk to 
Mr. King,’ she said laughing. 

“Why, only a fool would come out 
in a storm like this,’ I said. 

Just then the handsome Mr. King 
came forward to greet me. He took it 
as a joke, but I was most uncomfor- 
table. —Rose. 
Jane Scored - 

We were calling on a friend one af- 
ternoon. While our hostess went out 
in the kitchen for something her small 
daughter, Jane, who appeared to be 
about four or five came into the room. 
“Not very p-r-e-t-t-y, is she?” my sis- 
ter remarked. Imagine our embarass- 
ment when small Jane said, “Mother 
doesn’t think I’m pretty either, but she 
says I’m unusually b-r-i-g-h-t for my 
age.” 

Earned Her Dress 

My little sister was entertaining my 
gentleman friend while I dressed. Just 
as I entered the room I heard the child 
say, “Lillian says if she lands you she’s 
going to buy me a swell silk dress. Gee, 
[ wish you’d*hurry up and marry sis, 
‘cause I want a new dress to wear to 
Nonie’s party.” 

I was so embarassed I stumbled over 
a rug and fell into my friends arms. 
Sister has her dress. —L. M. K. 
Got Her Answer 

I didn’t like my employer because he 
was so fresh, so I decided to get an- 
other job. I answered a blind ad in 
the paper that seemed to be just what 
I was looking for. Next day I was 
called into the boss’ private office and 
asked if one job at a time were not 
enough. The most embarassing part 
of it all was that I had stated frankly 
that I didn’t like my present employer 
because he was so fresh, so egotistical 
and contemptible I couldn’t stand him. 

—Louise. 








Lost Her Chicks 

I purchased fifteen 
a department store 
while waiting in the rain for the car, 
the pasteboard box in which I was 
carrying them became very wet and 
soft. I placed the wet box on the 
floor in front of me and immediately 
became interested in the daily paper. 
The rain-soaked box collapsed and the 
lively little birds came hopping out up 
and down the aisle of the car. The 
entire car assisted me. in collecting 


baby chickens at 
last week and 


the little chickens, mid howls of laugh- 
I should say so. 
—V. C. 


ter. Embarrassed? 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the, 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race.. As but limited space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





Appearances Against Them 

Chicago, Ill., June 20, 1923—I work 
nights, coming home at 3 a. m. Nearly 
every morning at that hour I see pretty 
young Colored girls on the streets and 
in taxicabs just going home. These 
girls are imitating as nearly as pos- 
sible in dress and manners the women 
of the |underworld and those noto- 
rious women whose pictures appear on 
the front page of newspapers daily in 
connection with scandals and crimes of 
every sort. Some of these youngsters 
carry it to the extreme of smoking 
cigarettes and sipping from hip flasks 
carried by their escorts. 

I don’t see why their parents or 
guardians don’t take better care of 
Their health is being under- 
mined by late hours and smoking, and 
while they may be just as moral as 
other girls who don’t do these things, 
it seems to me it would be far bet- 


ter if they would avoid the appearance 
of evil. 


them. 


—Mariah Johnson. 

Pleased With the News 
Egypt, Tex., June 29, 1923—I am 

glad to see the race news again. I 
like that page because it keeps me in- 
formed of the worth-while things the 
race is diong. 

—Louise Adams. 


Protect Beauty 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 30, 
“The Smiths Make a Discovery” is a 
splendid article in that it exposes some 
of the evils of the business world: Wo- 
men without training hang up a sign 
and attempt to cultivate hair with the 
result that their customers eventually 
lose the little hair they already have. 
Likewise without knowing anything 
about chemicals whatever, they place 
their hair tonics and face creams on 
the market to be sold to the unwary 
public. 


Just as the parts of the body are 


protected by laws that permit only li- 
censed doctors and dentists to prac- 
tice, there should be laws protecting 
human beauty by forbidding those who 


are incompetent from giving hair or | 


skin treatments. 
—V. M. Tittle. 


Don’t Tell the Truth 


Chicago, Ill., July 1, 1923—I should 
like to see the newspapers, especially 
our own periodicals, tell the truth and 
not stretch out statements and make 
mountains out of mole hills. Not long 
ago I received a letter from a relative 
in the West deploring the awful times 
the colored people are having in Chi- 
cago. This person was under the im- 
pression that we were having terrible 
riots here having gained that impres- 
sion from reading a local newspaper. 
Why create false impressions? 

—Mary Samuels. 


The Smiths Make a Discovery—(Con’:nued from page 14) 


realize that very frequently the public 
knows an article by its label rather 
than its real name. It is not at all 
unusual for a customer to come in a 
drug store and ask for that “hair pom- 
ade in the brown box with the girl on 
it,” or that “shoe polish in the red 
bottles,” or “the baking powder with 
the bird on it.” His labels were not 
attractive and the name was too long 
to remember. 

He did not study the market to find 
out how goods were sold, nor did he 
bother to learn anything about mer- 
cantile customs in the matter of dis- 
counts and terms. He simply took the 
first merchant’s word for it, thus per- 
mitting his.customers to buy on their 
own terms. 

He did not advertise systematically. 
Ordinarily an ad in a weekly publica- 
tion, one time, is just a waste of 
money. The paper reaches compara- 


tively few people and unless the ad is 
very striking indeed, it isn’t likely that 
the average person will pay enough at- 
tention to the article on the first ap- 
pearance of the advertisement to pur- 
chase it. 

He paid the express on consign- 
ments This means that he used his 
own cash to pay for sending his or- 
ders to the merchants, then he would 
have to wait until the entire shipment 
was sold before he could get anything 
out of it at all. If the merchant were 
dishonest or the shipment lost or 
broken, it is quite possible that he 
would never collect on that order, and 
he would be out of the cost of ship- 
ping in addition. 

He did not realize that people do 
not fall over themselves to purchase 
articles that have neither merit, pres- 
tige or reputation back of them, espe- 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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MOSQUITOES 
WON'T BITE 
.— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER — RID 


(Mosquito Cream) 
O O 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 
Pleasant to use, grease- 
less, vanishes into the 
skin, and will not in- 
jure baby's delicate 
skin, 


i GJ 
MADE BY 


THE 
HELLON INSECTS CO. 


Dept. H. C., Chicago, IIL 
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Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 

Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. They are of solid brass. The 
teeth are hand polished. 
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Extra ueavy brass comb, just 
the thing for hairdressers...... $3.00 
With wire handle ................ 3.10 


Other combs from T5c to $3.50. 
Extra heavy pullers, poiished brass, 
wooden handle .......sescscsses 1 
Mail orders filled on receipt of price. 
Send money order or cash by regis- 
tered letter. 
Agents Wanted — Write for Terms. 
THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 

Be Long, Soft 

and Beautiful If 
You Use 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 
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See eee eueveceieieue 


Gives quick results 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 
Can be used with 
or without irons. 





Price 60c 
Agents Wanted 
Write 
MME. C. J. HART . 
5209 STATE STREET CHICAGO 
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You Can Afford to Wear the Finest Silk 
Stockings If You Buy From Us. 


panera 





We sell fine, cobwebby chiffon and the heaviest silk hosiery, 
such as you see on smartly 
clad ankles. 
All of our hosiery is rein- 


forced at points of hardest 
wear 





Cobwebby chiffon, reinforced heel 
and sole. Lisle garter tops. Full 
fashioned. Snug fit at ankles. 
Woven of the stoutest threads of 
the finest silk obtainable. 





Black and white only. 


CRETE cc cvcenseconcsqcocseccess $1.35 
Lustrous thread silk ......... 1.50 
Extra heavy thread silk...... 1.60 


(Seamless toes) 


Fibre silk, a lustrous, dur- 
able stocking ......... sauees -98 


Men’s thread silk socks........ 15 





Be sure to send us the correct size. 
Send money or cash with order. 


FAIRPLAY HOSIERY COMPANY 
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DEPT. H. C. 5207 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. _ 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
HAVE YOU A GOOD MEMORY? 


1—Who was Estevancio? 

2—When was the first Negro Baptist 
Church in America organized? 

3—In what war did the Americans 
win every battle, although in every 
case the enemy’s army was larger? 

4—From what is American turpen- 
tine obtained. 

5—Would a cupful of water at 50 
degrees weigh more or less than a cup- 
ful of water at 90 degrees? 

6—In what war did Lincoln serve as 
a soldier? 

7—Why do animals in snowy coun- 
tries have white fur? 

8—If two iron balls, one weighing 
ten pounds, the other cne pound, drop 
at the same time from a high tower, 
which will reach the ground first? 

9—Could Washington have been 
king if he so desired? 

10—In preparing a freezing mixture, 
which is the best proportion? 


Answers to Last Month’s Questions 

1—In what year was slavery abol- 
ished in New Jersey? 1846. 

2—In what year was slavery intro- 
duced in Georgia? 1749. 

3—What fertile country lies below 
the level of the sea? Holland. 

4—What organ serves the cat for a 
comb? Tongue. 

5—Which was the largest city in the 
United States in 1789? Philadelphia. 

6—Where is the Dismal Swamp? 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

7—What nation settled Cape Colony 
Africa? Dutch 

8—What purpose does the picture on 
paper money serve besides patriotism? 
Best guarantee against counterfeiting. 

9—Where does the ostrich lay her 
eggs? In the sand. ‘ 

10—Would iron sink or float in mer- 
cury? Float. 


SMITHS MAKE A DISCOVERY 
(Concluded) 


cially when these articles are not ad- 
vertised at all. 

Big concerns sometimes meet disas- 
ter in the commercial world, just as 
big ships, like the Titanic, are occa- 
sionally wrecked in midocean. Josh 
Smith ventured out on the commercial 
seas as wholly unprepared to reach suc- 
cess as the man who tries to cross the 
stormy ocean in an open boat with a 
paddle. 


APPLYING COSMETICS 


Apart from its use as an aid to beauty 
a lip stick is splendid for those who 
suffer w.th cracked lips. A good lip stick 
helps ‘to keep the lips soft. And those 
who have suffered with them know 
that cracked lips are just as uncomfort- 
able as they are unsightly. 

Rouge should occupy an important 
place on the dressing table for it gives 
a radiant, healthful look that does much 
toward creating an impression of youth. 








APOLOGIA 


The publisher regrets the omission of Volume 15, 
No. 2, from this reprint edition. Our efforts to locate 
this issue have been unsuccessful so far, but should 
any library have a copy of this issue, we would appre- 
ciate their bringing it to our attention so that it can 
be reproduced and included in this volume. 


—tThe Publisher 








